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Until the end of the seventeenth century, galleys remained the backbone of 
the Mediterranean war fleets. Maritime powers such as Venice, Genoa, the 
Holy Order of Malta and the Ottoman empire, not to speak of lesser actors 
in the Middle Sea such as Spain or Portugal, all maintained large fleets of 
such oared sailing vessels. This tradition went back to Antiquity, and reached 
its high point at the critical 1571 battle of Lepanto, in which large Ottoman 
and united European fleets opposed each other, and the Muslim forces were 
defeated, but far from eliminated. 

It has long been known that the conflict between European and Ottoman 
forces spilled over into the largely Muslim Indian Ocean as the Portuguese 
entered it. At its eastern borders, the burgeoning Malay world sultanates, after 
the fall of their major stronghold at Melaka to the hands of the Portuguese, 
became de facto actors of this generalized conflict; by the second half of 
the sixteenth century, Aceh and some of its allies had secured some help 
from the Ottomans and from their Indian Ocean allies against European 
competitors. In the straits area of Southeast Asia, however, the dividing line 
between the Muslim and Christian camps was far from clear-cut, as local 
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economic and political rivalries often took precedence over the religious 
divide; the Portuguese found themselves more than once siding with Johor 
against Aceh, and the final capture of Portuguese Melaka by the Dutch was 
achieved with Acehnese help.? 

When the Portuguese arrived in Southeast Asian waters in 1509, they 
soon had to deal with local war fleets, whether to fight against them, or to 
side with them. In fact, as they had already been doing along the Western 
coast of India and in the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf, they would 
themselves adapt their war tactics at sea to the specific environment of Melaka 
and neighbouring Muslim polities. One year after taking over the Malay city- 
state, they engaged in a programme of building their own galleys for local 
usage, and they appear to have been keen on using Javanese craftsmanship and 
manpower to build them, and then to man them. All through the sixteenth 
century, the fleets for the defence of Melaka were constructed locally or in 
India. In 1601, when the Viceroy in Goa ordered the Melaka captain to 
fight against the Dutch newcomers, he again instructed him to “take with 
him an armada of galleys and fustas and a few galleons” and he stressed the 
importance of “oared vessels (...) which are more efficient than tall ships in 
those Southern Seas.”* 

As I have argued elsewhere for Southeast Asia, and as has been made 
obvious for decades by far more numerous studies in the field of European 
maritime history, a comprehensive investigation of shipbuilding traditions 
and of their evolution provides a good approach to the overall social and 
economic history of the area under investigation. Patterns of maritime trade 
are inextricably correlated with patterns of armed conflict at sea. In an earlier 
study, after close observation of sixteenth and seventeenth century sources, 
I documented a radical change in the size of the trading and war fleets of insular 
and peninsular Southeast Asia and concluded that the rise of belligerence at 
sea coincided with the disappearance of indigenous high-seas trading and 
shipping, and the development of a new breed of political powers, with a 
growing emphasis on territoriality, centralization, cash-cropping economy, and 
autocracy.* I had not then devoted much space to the war-ships themselves, 
only to the remarkable growth in overall size of the war fleets, and to the 
economic cost of such a key development. Here, I will concentrate on 
the developments of the constitutive elements of these war fleets, showing the 
evolution from the largely indigenous war fleets of the early sixteenth century, 
made up of relatively small vessels, to the vast fleets of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, where heavily-armed, colossal galleys took 
a prominent place. To do so, I will use both local and European (mainly 
Portuguese) sources; in such technical matters, both can be profitably put 
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to use, despite some difficulties resulting mainly from the different agendas 
of the authors of these texts. The principal character of the Hikayat Hang 
Tuah, for instance, could be said to have spent most of his heroic life sailing 
around the Malay World, thus providing much context for reconstructing 
the maritime scene in early Sultanate times. While the published manuscript 
was compiled in the early eighteenth century, the situations described in the 
text, as well as the terminology used, clearly date back to earlier times. 

This article will therefore concentrate on those ships that constituted the 
backbone of the fleets of the developed states of the western half of insular and 
peninsular Southeast Asia (the Malay World /ato sensu) during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, leaving aside ships and fleets of the eastern 
half of the region. During this period, the historical context in these eastern 
islands differed profoundly from the Malay and Javanese areas: they were 
then in an earlier stage of state formation and the Mediterranean impact on 
ship and warfare technology did not affect them as it did Malay and Javanese 
polities. I will further single out those vessels that belonged to the universal 
category of “long ships” (such as the “galleys” of the Mediterranean), as 
opposed to “round” or “tall ships” (the contemporary Malay world jongs and 
Portuguese naus).’ The fact that long ships were the backbone of Southeast 
Asian war fleets is expected: these ships were most efficient in small, closed 
and protected seas, that is, in archipelagic environments. Such long ships, 
lying low above water, were not readily serviceable on high, open seas, with 
long rolling waves, where they were rarely used.® 


PREMODERN WAR FLEETS AND VESSELS 


Between the eighth and the thirteenth century, there are multiple references to 
warfare at sea in Southeast Asian and neighbouring waters, and particularly to 
fleets manned. by Javaka, by Kunlun (both terms used for the peoples of the 
Malay world), by Javanese, and by people affiliated to the polity of Srivijaya, 
all being aggressively active and projecting Malay world power at sea in places 
as far apart as the coasts of Dai Viét and Champa to the east, and those of 
Sri Lanka to the west.? Cham, Khmer and Indian inscriptions, as well as Sri 
Lankan, Arabic, Chinese and Vietnamese textual sources tell us about fleets 
“with thousands of white sails,” armed with machines that “shoot poisoned 
arrows.” Zhao Rugua tells us in the thirteenth century that the ruler of Boni 
(Brunei) “has for his protection over a hundred fighting boats and when they 
have an engagement, they carry swords and wear armour.”!° 

The above references, however, provide no information on the types of 
boats that composed these fleets. Only the Austronesian-speaking Chams 
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and their fleets, constant foes of Angkor, were privileged enough to find 
themselves portrayed on Angkorian reliefs; the vessels depicted, however, are 
river boats, not true sea-going, sailing vessels, and fall outside the scope of this 
paper.'! For the period, none of the few other boats appearing on graffiti or 
reliefs (including the famous eighth century Borobudur reliefs) can be readily 
interpreted as oared, fighting vessels of the kind we will deal with below. 

The earliest reference in Malay to a vessel used by Malays comes in a 
685 CE inscription of Srivijaya. This Kedukan Bukit inscription was written 
to celebrate some momentous episode in the life of the newly-founded polity, 
when the king led his army of 20,000 men, both by boat (saémvau, Modern 
Malay sampan) and by land, in a solemn procession. The inscription being in 
Old Malay, this is the first time a name for a vessel is given in its vernacular 
form in the whole of Southeast Asia (and the last one too, unfortunately, in 
Malay, before Malay manuscripts make their appearance a millennium later). 
For lack of any other indication, we can only speculate that this indicates a 
long oared vessel rather than a round one, the inscription having been written 
in a riverine environment at Palembang, and the occasion being military. 
Another inscription by the same ruler of Srivijaya, dated to 686 CE, does 
not mention boats per se, but it was erected across the Strait of Bangka, at 
the newly absorbed site of Kota Kapur, which could only be reached by sea, 
and it furthermore mentions the fact that “the army of Srivijaya had just 
set out on an expedition against the land of Java which was not obedient to 
Srivijaya’, an “army” (vala) which could of course only have proceeded to 
Java by sea, as a war fleet.!* Were the vessels carrying this army to Java the 
same as the sampan of the contemporary Kedukan Bukit inscription? Again, 
we are left with no definite answer to such questions. 

In much later times, the term sampan (which the Portuguese always 
transcribe as champana) is often used in classical Malay literature where it is 
the second most commonly used term for boats (52 times, but far behind the 
generic term perahu, which occurs 853 times). In both Malay and Portuguese 
sources, however, the term sampan/champana is used either to describe the 
smallest vessels accompanying the fleets, or to designate the boat of larger 
ships. The sampan, by then, do not therefore truly belong to the category 
of “long ships” that made up the backbone of Southeast Asian war fleets, as 
we will see. This apparent change in meaning over time is very common in 
nautical vocabulary: nautical terms travel far and fast, and do not always stay 
attached to the type of vessel they would have originally indicated. 

The only other term of interest to us here which has a long history 
in the Malay world is ancang. It appears, for tax purposes, in two lists of 
names for various boats in Old Balinese inscriptions from the North coast 
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of Bali, dating from 896 and 923 CE." The inscription does not say what 
the boat looked like or what it was used for in Bali. Lancang reappears in 
Malay classical texts to designate a sailing boat: it is found 129 times — but 
125 times in the Hikayat Indraputra alone, in one single passage describing 
the construction of the mythical hero’s extraordinary vessel, capable of flying 
in the air, a fanciful description that is of little use for our present purpose. 
The Hikayat Hang Tuah is the only other text to use it (three times), and 
only in episodes referring to pre-Melaka or early Melaka times: it is found 
among the vessels composing the fleets of Sri Tribuana at the foundation of 
Singapore, and also in the times of Sultan Mansur Shah (fifteenth century). It 
is as if the term was felt as being obsolete by the time these narratives were put 
together in writing during the seventeenth century. Early modern Portuguese 
sources never use a term such as “lanch4o”, which would have been a regular 
transcription of lancang; this appears to confirm that the term was obsolete 
in the sixteenth century.'* However, it reappears in eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Malay texts (as evidenced by searches in the MCP"), and it is very 
popular in modern Malay literature, such as in pantuns, under the guise of 
the /ancang kuning, as a metaphor for the ruler and the state." 


EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY WAR VESSELS 


The Portuguese authors, when they refer to the ship type they found to be 
a mainstay of early sixteenth century local fleets, and which remained in use 
well into the seventeenth century, always use the word “lanchara’, which 
is a somehow irregular transcription of Malay or Javanese lancaran.'’ The 
latter, however, is only found eight times in classical Malay texts accessible 
through the MCP, and all these occurrences are in the Sejarah Melayu. Seven 
out of the eight references to a Jancaran found in the Sejarah Melayu are to 
three-masted vessels (/ancaran bertiang tiga), as if, at the time the narrative 
was composed, this had become a set phrase. It is worth noting also that 
these references are to episodes contemporary to those of the Hikayat Hang 
Tuah in which the term /ancang was used (the founding of Singapore and the 
times of Sultan Mansur Shah). Again, it is as if the term was then felt to be 
old-fashioned. The reason for this inconsistency between these two textual 
corpora is not clear, but may be attributed to the fact that Malay narratives, 
with few exceptions, were written down in the seventeenth century, when 
such vessels had become somehow obsolete, in comparison with the more 
prestigious Mediterranean tradition of war ships, by then in full swing. The 
Portuguese made it clear, though, that ancaran were the backbone of the 
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regional fleets before Mediterranean influences became felt, and remained an 
essential component of all later fleets, alongside the modern, popular galley- 
type vessels. The traditional local vessels may have then lost popularity, but 
the repeated mention of “three masted /ancaran” in Malay sources no doubt 
also points to sizeable ships, comparable in tonnage to the average galley. 

The first Portuguese references to “lancharas”, are to those kept at Lingga 
in 1513-14. The “royal” vessel was the “the size of a large galleass” (i.e. larger 
than ordinary galleys) and was “strong and beautiful, much armed and martial.” 
Apart from the crew, she carried 200 men, “protected by large shields, and 
armed with bows, arrows and blow-pipes.”'® The “state lancharas” of Bintan, 
in 1520, had their bows and sterns beautifully decorated in gold “in the way 
the princes of these places showed off the dignity of their service.”'? In the 
1520s, one regular “lanchara” of Pasai carried 150 men, under the command 
of a Javanese captain, and the large ones, belonging to the admiral of the fleet, 
with 300 men aboard, are said to have been Javanese.”? Still in the 1520s, we 
are also told of smaller “lancharas” at Bintan and Pahang, with 50 or 60 men 
only, armed with only one swivel-gun (ber¢o), but with arrows, spears and 
fire-hardened wooden spars.*! Among the numerous accounts of the 1568 
siege of Melaka by an Acehnese fleet, a relation written by Nicolau Pereira 
S.J. in 1582 states: “In Aceh, the boats are usually dancharas. They are taller 
than galleys, and some have two rows of oars; they are as long as galleys (...); 
they [in Aceh] also have galleys, galiots and fustas (...)”.” This last remark 
is a first clear indication of the new trend at work in Malay world waters, 
as we shall see below. 

The only good depiction of a Malay “lanchara” is the often reproduced 
drawing by Manuel Godinho de Herédia (Erédia) in the early seventeenth 
century. The vessel represented appears not to have been very large: it had two 
masts, square sails made of matting, two quarter rudders, only ten rowlocks 
on each board (with probably two men per oar, therefore with 40 rowers), 
and carved figures at bow and stern (Figure 1).*° Earlier on, we have to rely 
on the details of an anonymous 1568 bird’s-eye view of Melaka during its 
siege by the Acehnese fleet.** A few of the isolated vessels depicted there 
have discernable details (most are drawn moored side by side, and details are 
therefore lost): one three-masted vessel, under the Ilha das Naos (Pulau Jawa), 
clearly sports two quarter rudders, which makes it a local, traditionally-built 
boat, probably a dancaran; others, particularly the large ones with no quarter 
rudders, may be representations of the “galleys, galiots and fustas” in the large 
fleet (Figures 2, 3). Two other battle scenes between the Portuguese and the 
Acehnese off Changi (in modern Singapore) in 1581 and in the Melaka roads 
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The Acehnese siege of Melaka, 1568 (two details; courtesy Biblioteca nacional do Brazil). 
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in 1583 were illustrated by Manuel Godinho de Herédia, but his manuscript 
was written in 1615, and these scenes may not represent exactly the situation 
in the 1580s (Figures 4, 5). 

Contrary to classical Malay literature, the heroes of which appear to spend 
much of their time at sea, Javanese literature is not rich in references to the sea 
and to shipping and is therefore of little use to us here.” I only found boats 
mentioned in significant ways in the Kidung Sunda and the Dewa Ruci, two 
texts written in Middle Javanese that appear to date from the mid-sixteenth 
century.”° The term (/a)lancaran is found among other names in a list given 
by the Dewa Ruci, with no further details; it is however associated with 
terms such as galiyu and ghorab, which again points towards a transition to 
Mediterranean type fleets of the second part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and with the term kelulus, discussed below. 

The Javanese appear to have been more familiar with fleets of large, round 
ships, which could have only served to transport troops to attack enemy 
positions overseas. The best known Javanese armada of the sixteenth century 
is the ill-fated fleet that had been prepared for many years by Patih Unus of 
Jepara to attack Melaka, and which ended up attacking the city in 1512-13, 
when it had already fallen into Portuguese hands. It transported 10,000 men 
aboard 30 large jong, and some 70 small sailing vessels, including “calaluzes” 
(Javanese kelulus) and “pangajavas” (Malay penjajap). Portuguese sources 
regarding this event assert that the Javanese learned from this defeat at sea 
that such unwieldy ships were a weakness and could not be defended against 
many smaller, manoeuvrable ships; they did however partly go back to their 
usual tactics in 1551 and 1574: the latter fleet still comprised 80 jong, but 
they were now accompanied by 220 kelulus and carried 15,000 men.” This 
emphasis on fleets of large, round ships in Java may have been brought about 
because their vessels and fleets were often active on the relatively open Java 
Sea (as compared to the sheltered straits zone where most Malay sultanates 
operated their fleets). Large fleets from Aceh and Melaka, as described in 
both Portuguese and local sources, also included a few round ships, but these 
were clearly not the backbone of the fleets, only complementary means of 
transport of men, ammunition and supplies. 

One name for a long boat that appears in descriptions of Javanese fleets 
and seems to have been of Javanese origin is kelulus / kalulus, transcribed by 
the Portuguese as “calaluz”. It appears in both Javanese and Malay texts of 
the period. Tomé Pires says they were “a speciality of Java’, that they had 
“figureheads in the shape of snakes”, that they were “so clean and ornamental, 
with so many canopies that the rowers are not seen by the lord; [there are] 
beautiful apartments for [the prince’s] women, other places for the nobles 
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who accompany him (...)”. In 1537, Javanese kelu/us encountered in Patani 
are described as having two rows of oars: one is made of paddles, the other 
one is “as galleys”; they carried 100 soldiers, much artillery and fire devices. 
They still appear to have been used in the early seventeenth century: Gongalo 
de Souza, in his Coriosidades, writes that they have 27 oars (54 rowers?) and 
20 soldiers and are armed with small swivel guns (“falconselhos”) at bow 
and stern.”* All these references point to a boat that was not as large as the 
contemporary /ancaran. 

One other vessel which is regularly mentioned in Malay, Javanese and 
Portuguese sources, but appears not to have been of major importance, is 
the penjajap, a term usually transcribed as “pangajao” or “pangajava” and 
other less regular variations (the phonetics of the term appear to have posed 
problems to the Portuguese).” In 1509, they are said to be “vessels of this 
land [of Sumatra], long and swift, going very well under sail or oars.” These 
are the only details we could gather about this type of long vessel.*° 

None of the above quotations from local or Portuguese sources referring 
to long vessels used in Malay and Javanese fleets — before the impact 
of Mediterranean traditions was felt — provides us with information on 
shipbuilding techniques per se. Nothing is told in contemporary sources of 
the structural details that marine archaeologists are so keen on observing to 
classify the boats they study: how were their hulls assembled, and how were 
their planks joined together and fastened? In sixteenth century European 
sources, only the large trading jong attracted enough attention for some of its 
authors to pursue this kind of structural detail.*! No sixteenth century long 
vessel has yet turned up in an archaeological site. We are thus confined to 
informed speculation. Like all the local vessels of the time, and of later times 
too, lancaran, kelulus and other war vessels must have had carvel-joined hull 
planks (unlike the clinker-built Northern European galleys): if they had not, 
the Portuguese would no doubt have remarked it. Planks would most probably 
have been edge joined with wooden dowels rather than with iron nails, like 
most contemporary trading vessels (they would no longer have been stitched 
together with ijok ropes as in earlier times).** The fact that the /ancaran, as we 
have also seen, appear to have sported two side rudders, again point towards a 
local, enduring tradition, with little influence from the Indian Ocean, where 
central rudders had been in use for three centuries (large Bugis trading ships 
of the 1970s still made full use of such quarter rudders). 

There are numerous references, starting in the early sixteenth century, 
to attest the casting of light artillery in Java and other areas of insular 
Southeast Asia. Javanese kidung texts have occasional references to cannon 
and cannoneers (as in juru-modya ning bedil besar ing bahitra in the 
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ca. sixteenth century Kidung Sunda).** Terms such as bedil, or rentaka appear 
repeatedly in contemporary Malay texts, to describe armaments in urban 
stockades or aboard ships. Portuguese and Spanish sources also often refer 
to small swivel-guns used on board ships or on top of defensive palisades.* 
The people of Melaka, when the city was taken in 1511, “possessed much 
copper and tin, and their founders were as good as the Germans”. In 1513, 
the Javanese fleet of Patih Yunus, when it sailed to attack Melaka, “carried 
much artillery made in Java, for [the Javanese] are excellent founders”. Andrés 
Urdaneta, a Spaniard captured by the Portuguese in Maluku and brought 
back to Melaka in 1535 via Panarukan confirms such skills: “The Javanese 
possess much bronze artillery, which they cast on their own.”** One reference 
from the 1550s mentions /ancharas of Johore and Japara carrying “much 
artillery”, which could only mean at the time that they carried many swivel- 
guns.*” Many museums in the world hold collections of swivel-guns, almost 
all of them undated, unfortunately (Figures 5, 6).°* Dutch engravings of 1598 
and 1601 show such swivel-guns mounted on war vessels from Banten and 
Madura (Figures 7, 8).°? The relative lightness of most of these fork-mounted 
swivel-guns made them the ideal firearm for naval combat on board light and 
fast sailing and rowing long boats. These, however, were used against men as 
muskets, when boarding, not as the larger cannon used to fire at ships and 
fortresses, which would only appear later in the sixteenth century. Loaded 
with scattershot and fired into the rowing benches at close range, swivel guns 
must have been horribly effective. 

None of the available sources for the first half of the sixteenth century 
mentions heavier artillery being used on /ancharan. It would have been brash 
to conclude from such negative evidence alone that no heavier artillery was 
then mounted on these ubiquitous vessels. However, no cannon larger than 
swivel-guns could have been mounted on these traditional craft: standard 
fastening of hull planks in the Malay World did not make use of iron nails, 
clamps or rivets, only of wooden dowels, and hulls were therefore not sturdy 
enough to resist the jolts of the recoil of large cannon.“ The new galley type 
ships, on the other hand, had been developed earlier in the Mediterranean 
in parallel with the development of heavy on-board artillery. In Portuguese 
sources, therefore, references to heavy cannon in the Malay world is principally 
attached to the newly-adopted shipbuilding tradition. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN IMPACT 


For the next phase of the history of war ships in the Malay world, the analysis 
of nautical vocabulary shall turn out to be even more useful. We will now be 
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dealing with a technological revolution which took place under the very eyes 
of the authors of our main sources, both local and European. 

The two key words are now ghurab (or ghurap, from the Arabic or 
Persian for galley) and ghali (or, rarely, gali, from Portuguese “galé”).*! 
Both are used in Malay and Javanese texts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to describe the galley-type long vessels that now appear on the 
local scene. Terms for vessels of the galley-type, but larger (“galeaga”) or 
smaller (“galeota”) than the regular galley, are also (but rarely) found in 
local sources and all derive from the European vocabulary, as they did in the 
Mediterranean (as in kalyota, a Turkicisation of Italian “galiotta”).“* Galiut 
appears in the Hikayat Banjar; while ghalias appears twice in the Sejarah 
Melayu and in the Hikayat Hang Tuah, always to describe Portuguese vessels. 
Turkish craftsmanship is no doubt largely at the origin of the adoption of 
such new oared-vessel designs; Portuguese, however, who had themselves 
adopted Mediterranean shipbuilding techniques for their own war fleets in 
the Indian Ocean, would also have had their share in these innovations, 
as some of the sources make clear, whether it was done by mere osmosis 
in cosmopolitan harbour communities, of with the help of Portuguese 
renegades or mercenaries.*’ It is surprising, at first sight, to find nowhere 
in local sources the Turkish term kadirga, which was used for the regular 
Ottoman war galley.“ However, despite wide-ranging interaction with the 
Turks in the seventeenth and later centuries, Turkish vocabulary made 
little or no inroads into Malay. Communication must have mainly been 
in Arabic, and it is the Arabo-Persian term ghurab which became attached 
to this new boat design. 

The term ghurab appears for the first time in an early sixteenth century 
text — Pigafetta’s record of his journey with what was left of Magellan’s fleet 
across the Malay world. His Italian-Malay vocabulary list within this work 
was gathered at Brunei in 1522.° This is surprisingly early, as the term, 
when associated with the operation of the vessel it describes, only reappears 
in Portuguese sources in the late 1530s. This may be explained by the fact 
that the word could have been known to literate Malays, who would have 
learnt it from their readings in Arabic, even if the ship itself was not yet in 
regular use in the archipelago. This may also explain why the most common 
transcript of the southern European term for galley is ghali (rather than galt), 
with an initial ghain € as in ghurab.” 

Ghurab is found 64 times in pre-eighteenth century Malay texts, mainly 
in two texts written in Aceh in the 1630s and 1640s, the Hikayat Aceh and 
al-Raniri’s Bustan al-Salatin (46 times), once only in the Hang Tuah, and 
never in the Sejarah Melayu. On the other hand, ghali (rarely spelled gali) 
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appears 95 times in the same corpus (and once, under the form galiyu, in the 
Javanese Dewa Ruci). The Hikayat Hang Tuah alone uses it 84 times, and the 
Sejarah Melayu six times. From this we may infer that Aceh and the Malay- 
speaking sultanates differed in the word they used for referring to the new 
galley-type vessel, the former preferring the Arabic/Persian form, the latter 
the Portuguese one, to describe one and the same vessel. Both etymologies, 
however, are unmistakably of foreign origin. 

Starting in the 1530s, Portuguese authors include references to galleys in 
their descriptions of Malay fleets. What emerges clearly from these narratives 
and their comparison throughout the sixteenth and the early seventeenth 
centuries is the fact that, as time passes, the magnitude of the local fleets 
becomes greater: all documents indicate an increase in the number of galley- 
type vessels in the fleets, in the number of cannon they carry, and in the size 
of both the galleys and the cannon themselves. I have shown in an earlier 
work how the size of fleets had dramatically swollen during this period.“ The 
composition of the fleets had likewise undergone many changes. 

The first fleets count no galleys in them. Galleys appear only in the 
late 1530s, in small numbers compared to the accompanying /ancaran: five, 
against 100, according to Fernao Mendes Pinto, and the term “galiota” is 
more often used, which means these are smallish galleys. The single galley 
in a 1551 joint Johore/Japara fleet with 80 dancaran is said to be armed only 
with one large cannon and many swivel-guns.”° 

The first large fleet where galley type ships figure prominently is the 
Acehnese fleet which laid siege to Melaka in 1568.”' By then, the intervention 
of the Ottomans and their Indian Ocean allies had become a fact, even if 
no Turkish armada ever made it further east than Hormuz. The 1568 fleet 
counted three large galiots from Malabar, four “galés bastardas” (i.e. larger 
than regular galleys), 60 galiots and 200 “lancharas” and “fustas”. The large 
“bastardas” are said to have been different from “lancharas”, in length 40 
to 50 metres, and to have counted 24 banks with 190 rowers.” They were 
armed with 12 large “camelos” (three on each side of the bow, four at the 
stern), one basilisk also placed at the bow, 12 falcons, and 40 smaller swivel 
guns (See Figure 2). 

The transition to a heavily armed galley-type vessel comparable to 
those built in the Mediterranean was therefore by then well under way, 
particularly in Aceh, from where it appears to have spread to other city- 
states in the region. We know that cannon, firearms and other war materials 
had started arriving annually to Aceh from Jeddah, and that the Turks also 
sent military experts, masters of galleys, and technicians for making and 
operating other weapons and war material. In 1575, the Acehnese fleet had 
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40 royal galleys with Turkish captains and 200 to 300 crew (with soldiers), 
110 smaller galiots and “lancharas” carrying “old [i.e. experienced] soldiers 
(“lascharins”), Turks, Arabs, Decanis, Acehnese.” They had two masts with 
square top sails.™4 

To sum up, the average Acehnese galley in the second half of the sixteenth 
century would have been approximately 50 metres long, have had two masts, 
with square sails and top sails; it would have been propelled by 24 oars on 
each side, carry some 200 men aboard, and have been armed with some 
20 cannon (two or three large ones at the bow, the rest smaller swivel guns). 
Like the Mediterranean galley, locally-built ghurab appear to have been a 
rather standardised production in the Malay world. 

The Hikayat Aceh, describing events of the 1570s, states that among the 
vessels available at Aceh, Daya and Pedir, there are 120 large ghurab, and 
230 smaller fusta, not counting many smaller boats. The state galley (ghorab 
istana) is said to carry ten meriam, 50 Portuguese /e/a, and 120 cecorong, not 
counting the muskets (éspinggar). Smaller vessels are said to have carried only 
five meriam, 20 Portuguese /ela, and 50 cecorong.” This description in fact 
matches other descriptions of galleys built in Iskandar Muda’s time during 
the early seventeenth century, when the Hikayat Aceh was written, rather 
than the situation in the 1570s. We also learn from the Gaio manuscript 
that the Sultan of Aceh, in the 1580s, maintained a war fleet in the river 
flowing through his capital.*° 

The two frequently published Dutch engravings drawn from information 
gathered during the first Dutch voyages to Southeast Asian seas bring us 
rare images. One vessel is from Banten, the other from Madura. They are 
both smallish. Both have a single mast (though Lodewijcksz’ accompanying 
text on the Banten vessel mentions two masts), and only a few oars and few 
cannon. The 1601 engraving of a Madurese vessel may be a rather awkward 
depiction of a /ancaran or comparable vessel, whereas the 1598 engraving 
of the Banten war ship has a definitely more Mediterranean look to it, with 
one major difference: as often noted in other texts and images, local craft 
appeared to have always carried a raised deck (“baileu’, i.e. balai), on which 
stood the fighting men, atop the rowers sitting below, a feature very different 
from Mediterranean vessels (Figures 4, 5).*” 

Portuguese sources for the following decades are scarce, and bring no 
new descriptions of local war vessels, as this is a relatively calm period in 
terms of maritime interactions in the area of our concern. When we enter 
the splendid reign of Sultan Iskandar Muda of Aceh (1607-36), sources 
become abundant again, if only because the Portuguese are no longer the 
only Europeans to report on what they see. Moreover, Europeans have much 
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to report on Aceh in general, particularly when it comes to the maritime 
scene. The sultanate, at its apogee, embarked on a breathtaking shipbuilding 
spree, devoting no doubt much of its resources to constructing a war fleet of 
superb, outsized galleys. 

Augustin de Beaulieu, who was at Aceh in 1621, gives us the best 
description of the vessels.”* He affirmed that the sultan had 100 galleys available 
at any time, but that they were spread all over his territory, from Daya on the 
west coast to Pedir on the east coast. The royal galleys had a keel made from a 
single piece of timber, 39 metres long. They were thus “one third larger than 
any Christian galley.” They had square sails, as in round ships, not lateen 
sails like the Portuguese galleys. Acehnese were “good artisans,” particularly 
the galley builders. But these vessels were too heavily built to Beaulieu’s taste 
(too high, too beamy, with planking up to 15 centimetres thick), and the 
rowing apostis (rowing frames) were too small and weak; each of the oars was 
manned by only two standing men, as they were not so long or that heavy 
(“they are mere poles with a board set at their end, well made and nicely 
decorated”). They carried three main cannon (up to 40 pounders) and many 
swivel-guns. The larger ones would carry up to 600 or even 800 men. An 
elephant could also be embarked aboard the larger galleys (as in the galleys 
sent to Priaman with 300 men aboard when Beaulieu was there). There are 
unfortunately no detailed images of such large vessels, only represented in 
depictions of whole fleets, as seen above. 

In a rare passage with precise details, the Hikayat Hang Tuah mentions one 
ghali with her dimensions. The narrative is of course not of much use to us 
here in terms of chronology, but the length and beam of the said royal vessel 
(ghali kenaikan raja) matches other seventeenth century sources: she would 
have been 60 gaz in length (approximately 67 metres) and six depa (11 metres) 
in beam (i.e. a regular length to beam ratio of approximately 7:1). 

One often-quoted example is that of the Acehnese galley captured in 1629 
by the Portuguese (named, according to them, the “Espanto do Mundo”, 
the “Terror of the Universe”, probably a free translation of Cakra Dunia). 
There were reported to have been 47 of them. She was “bigger than anything 
ever built in the Christian world” and was indeed meant to show off the 
power and wealth of Iskandar Muda. She reached 100 metres in length and 
17 metres in breadth, had three masts with three square sails and topsails, 
was propelled by 35 oars on each side, could carry 700 men aboard and was 
armed with 18 large cannon (five-55 pounders on the bow; one 25-pounder 
on the stern; 17-and-18 pounders on the sides; plus 80 falcons and smaller 
swivel-guns). Her castle could compete with that of Portuguese galleons (i.e. 
of large, round ships). 
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CONCLUSION 


A military revolution took place in Malay world waters between the mid- 
sixteenth century and the 1630s. We have seen the local armadas evolving 
from small fleets of medium-sized, traditionally built, lightly-armed oared 
vessels in the early sixteenth century (comprising some 30 to 150 vessels, 
each manned by 50 to 100 men, carrying between 1,500 and 8,000 men), to 
overgrown fleets after the turn of the seventeenth century (up to 300 vessels, 
including some fifty huge, heavily-armed Mediterranean-type galleys, carrying 
up to 15,000 men to war). The huge galleys built in the 1620s to display 
the grandeur of Iskandar Muda are the last Acehnese or Malay galleys to be 
described in any detail in seventeenth century Portuguese sources. This is 
not to say that war fleets disappear after that time in the Malay world or for 
that matter in Southeast Asia. Makassar, a growing maritime power when 
the Dutch arrived, would retain some strength at sea and resist the Dutch 
for some more decades. Powers like Siam, Burma and some Malay states 
would keep war fleets afloat well into the nineteenth century. The “battle for 
Junk Ceylon”, as narrated in the Syair Sultan Maulana, pits three such fleets 
against each other in 1809.°! 

However, with the arrival of Northern European powers, particularly 
the Dutch VOC, the historical conjoncture was radically modified. The 
newcomers had by then benefited from another revolution in naval 
technology: they sailed on heavily armed, large round ship firing broadsides, 
of the kind that would largely dominate European seas and the Mediterranean 
during the following centuries, pushing galley fleets aside forever. These 
tall ships now entered Southeast Asian seas under Dutch and British flags, 
heralding social developments that would bring about radically transformed 
interactions between European and Southeast Asian societies. The shipping 
scene of the Malay world would resist in many ways, and would undergo 
new transformations to adapt to these new times. It would however no 
longer be able to compete in such an accomplished way with Western 
imposed developments. 


Notes 


1. The first time I dealt with the question of premodern Southeast Asian war fleets 
was in a lecture I gave at the Australian National University in July 1979. This 
was also when I first met Anthony Reid. The second occasion I had occasion to 
use data gathered on this same subject was in a chapter I wrote for his volume 
Southeast Asia in the Early Modern Era, in which I documented and analysed 
the momentous episode of Southeast Asian maritime history which I called “the 
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vanishing jong” [Pierre-Yves Manguin, “The vanishing jong: Insular Southeast 
Asian fleets in war and trade (fifteenth-seventeenth centuries”, in Southeast 
Asia in the Early Modern Era: Trade, Power, and Belief, edited by Anthony Reid 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), pp. 197-213]. It therefore occurred 
to me that it would be fitting to contribute to this festschrift an essay which is 
a complement to the latter work, and which also touches upon two of Tony’s 
research interests: Aceh and the Ottomans. 

. On sixteenth and seventeenth century Aceh, and its relationships with the 
Portuguese and the Turks, see Charles Ralph Boxer, “The Acehnese attack on 
Malacca in 1629, as described in contemporary Portuguese sources”, in Malayan 
and Indonesian Studies, edited by J. Bastin and R. Roolvink (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1964), pp. 105-21; Charles Ralph Boxer, “Asian Potentates 
and European Artillery in the Sixteenth-Eighteenth Centuries: A Footnote to 
Gibson-Hill”, Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 38, no. 2 
(1965): 156-72; Denys Lombard, Le Sultanat d’Atjeh au temps d'Tskandar 
Muda, 1607-1636, PEFEO 62 (Paris: EFEO, 1967); Pierre-Yves Manguin, 
“Of Fortresses and Galleys. The 1568 Acehnese Siege of Melaka, following a 
Contemporary Bird’s-eye View”, in Asian Studies in Honour of Professor Charles 
Boxer, edited by P-Y. Manguin and G. Bouchon, Modern Asian Studies 22, 
no. 3 (1988): 607-28; Anthony Reid, “Sixteenth Century Turkish Influence 
in Western Indonesia”, Journal of Southeast Asian History 10, no. 3 (1969): 
395-414; Anthony Reid, The Ottomans in Southeast Asia, ARI Working Paper 
36 (Singapore: Asia Research Institute, National University of Singapore, 2005); 
Paulo Jorge Sousa Pinto, Portugueses e malaios: Malaca e os Sultanatos de Johor e 
Achém, 1575-1619 (Lisboa: Sociedade Histédrica da Independéncia de Portugal, 
1997); Jorge M. dos Santos Alves, O Dominio do Norte de Samatra. A hist6ria dos 
sultanatos de Samudera — Pacém e de Achém, e das suas relacées com os Portugueses 
(1500-1580) (Lisboa: Sociedade Histérica da Independéncia de Portugal, 1999); 
Jorge M. dos Santos Alves and Pierre-Yves Manguin, O ‘Roteiro das cousas do 
Achem de D. Joao Ribeiro Gaio: Um olhar portugués sobre 0 norte de Samatra em 
finais do século XVI, Coleccao Outras Margens (Lisboa: Commissao Nacional 
para as Comemoracées dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 1997). 

. See Letter of 1512, in Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, Alguns documentos do 
Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo acerca das navegacoes e conquistas portuguezas 
publicados por ordem do governo de Sua Majestade Fidelissima ao celebrar-se a 
commemoracao quadricentenaria do descobrimento da America (Lisboa: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1892), pp. 245-50; and Historical Archives, Goa, King’s letter to the 
Viceroy, 1601, Livro das Mongées, 7: 17ro (unpublished). 


4, Manguin, “The vanishing jong.” 


. For Malay sources, I would like to emphasize how much this research owes to 
Ian Proudfoot’s Malay Concordance Project (MCP) at the Australian National 
University: <www.anu.edu.au/asianstudies/proudfoot/ MCP/Q/mep.html>. By 
providing on-line tools to search simultaneously for boat names and. other 
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nautical terms among dozens of classical Malay texts, and to classify them, with 
their context, into various orders, including chronological, it made comparisons 
over time and place possible, an otherwise daunting task. When statistics for 
usage of classical Malay terms are given below, they are always based on MCP 
counts. I have arbitrarily only taken into account the pre-1800s texts, which 
includes all major relevant texts for our purpose: Hikayat Raja Pasai, Hikayat 
Indraputra, Hikayat Aceh, Sejarah Melayu, Hikayat Banjar and Hikayat Hang 
Tuah (MCP query parameters: 1300-1700, prose and verse texts). Such figures, 
based on only one version of a text, are only indicative. A thorough study of 
classical Malay usage of nautical terms and of their etymology would need to be 
pursued by consulting the original manuscripts of the published texts included in 
the MCP, together with their variants in often unpublished manuscripts. This is 
beyond the scope of the present study, and it would most probably not modify 
the general historical conclusions we draw from the data available through the 
MCP. References to the printed editions used in the MCP will be found on 
the MCP site. Only when it is relevant are direct quotations from these printed 
editions given in this article. 

6. For recent studies on fleets and armament from the eastern part of Southeast 
Asia, and comparisons with other Southeast Asian fleets, see Felice Noelle 
Rodriguez, “Juan de Salcedo Joins the Narrative Form of Warfare”, Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient 46, no. 2 (2003): 143-64; Gerrit 
Knaap, “Headhunting, Carnage and Armed Peace in Amboina, 1500-1700”, 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 46, no. 2 (2003): 165-92; 
Victor Lieberman, “Some Comparative Thoughts on Premodern Southeast 
Asian Warfare”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 46, no. 2 
(2003): 215-25; Laichen Sun, “Gunpowder Technology and Commerce in East 
and Southeast Asia, c. 1368-1683: Towards Defining an ‘Age of Gunpowder’ 
in Asian History’, in Workshop on Northeast Asia in Maritime Perspective: 
A Dialogue with Southeast Asia, edited by Yamauchi Shinji, Fujita Kayoko and 
Piyada Chonlaworn (Osaka and Singapore: Osaka University and Asia Research 
Institute, 2004), pp. 12-25; and the relevant passages in Michael Charney, 
Southeast Asian Warfare, 1300-1900 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2004). 

7. The length/beam ratio is one essential parameter in any ship. As a consequence 
of a fundamental law of sailboat design, all other factors being equal, the longer 
the boat, the faster. In the Early Modern Era, “long” vessels usually had a length/ 
beam ratio of 6:1 (usual for merchant galleys) to 8:1 (in lighter, swifter, war 
galleys), whereas “round” ships meant for commerce and carrying bulk cargo 
had a ratio of 3:1 to 4:1. 

8. The literature on the Mediterranean war fleets, both European and Ottoman, is 
immense. The general works that I used for reference include Roger C. Anderson, 
Oared Fighting Ships: From Classical Times to the Coming of Steam (Kings Langley: 
Argus Books Ltd, 1976); Carlos M. Cipolla, Guns, Sails & Empires: Technological 
Innovation and the Early Phases of European Expansion: 1400-1700 (London and 
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New York: Collins and Pantheon Books, 1965); J.F. Guilmartin, Gunpowder and 
Galleys: Changing Technology and Mediterranean Warfare at Sea in the 16th Century 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1974); Frederic Chapin Lane, Navires et 
constructeurs a Venise pendant la Renaissance (Paris: SEVPEN, 1965) (translated 
from the 1934 Baltimore edition, and revised by the author); Frederic Chapin 
Lane, Venetian ships and shipbuilders of the Renaissance (New York: Arno Press 
1979) (reprint of the 1934 Baltimore edition); Henrique Lopes de Mendonga, 
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Journal Asiatique 20 (1922): 60, 228. George Coedeés, Les Etats hindouisés 
d Indochine et d’Indonésie (Paris: de Boccard, 1964), pp. 173-76, 213, 293, 
336-37. R.A.L.H. Gunawardana, “Ceylon and Malaysia: A Study of Professor 
S. Paranavitana’s Research on the Relations between the Two Regions”, University 
of Ceylon Review 25, no. 1-2 (1967): 1-64; W.M. Sirisena, Sri Lanka and 
South-East Asia. Political, Religious and Cultural Relations from A.D. c. 1000 to 
c. 1500 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1968), pp. 36-57; Gerald Randall Tibbetts, A Study 
of the Arabic Texts Containing Material on Southeast Asia (London: Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1979), p. 35; Horace Geoffrey Quaritch Wales, Ancient Southeast Asian 
Warfare (London: B. Quaritch, 1952). 

Friedrich Hirth and William W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-Kua: His Work on the Chinese 
and Arab Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Entitled Chu-Fan-Chi 
(St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1911), p. 155. 

On the Khmer and Cham fleets depicted in Cambodia, see George Groslier, 
“La battellerie cambodgienne du VIIle au XIHe siécle de notre ére”, Revue 
archéologique, 5e Série, vol. 5 (1917): 198-204; Pierre Paris, “Les bateaux des 
bas-reliefs Khmers”, Bulletin de [Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 41 (1941): 
335-64; Michel Jacq-Hergoualc’h, Larmement et lorganisation de larmée 
khmere aux XIe et XILTe sitcles d'apres les bas-reliefs d’Angkor Vat, du Bayon et 
de Banteay Chmar (Paris, Publications du Musée Guimet, 1979); and Michel 
Jacq-Hergoualc’h, “Larmée du Campa au début du XIIle siécle”, in Le Campa 
et le Monde Malais (Paris: Publications du Centre d’Histoire et Civilisations de 
la Péninsule Indochinoise, 1991): 27—46. 

George Coedés, “Les inscriptions malaises de Crivijaya”, Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise 
d Extréme-Orient 30 (1930): 33-37, 48-49, 79. Cognates of sampan are to be 
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(it passed into neighbouring Austroasiatic, Tibeto-Burman and Thai languages 
of Southeast Asia) and in other languages in the Indian Ocean, all the way to 
Madagascar. In some of these languages, such as Thai, Burmese or Khmer, it 
appears to have been used for large trading vessels. This diffusion of a Malay 
term into so many Southeast Asia and Indian Ocean languages should be better 
studied, but this broad coverage is most probably related to Srivijaya’s considerable 
outreach. The often quoted Chinese origin of the term is open to doubt, as it does 
not appear in Chinese texts before the eighth century; see Léonard Aurousseau, 
“Notes et mélanges: Le mot sampan est-il chinois ?”, Bulletin de [Ecole francaise 
d Extréme-Orient 22 (1922): 1-4. Aurousseau did not yet know of its appearance 
in Malay a century before. 

Roelof Goris, Prasasti Bali: Inscripties voor Anak Wungcu (Bandung: Masa Baru, 
1954), 2 vols, I: pp. 54-55, IL: p. 121. See also the long etymological footnote on 
lanca, lancang and lancaran by Louis-Charles Damais (1957: 647, n. 3), where it 
is demonstrated that the last two terms cannot be of Portuguese origin, as often 
claimed, but that the contrary holds true. Only Malay /anca — attested only once 
in the Sejarah Melayu to refer to a Portuguese boat — may have originated in 
Portuguese dancha. As the term /ancang is not attested in Old Javanese, Damais 
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The Malay Concordance Project, for which see note 5 above. 

On which see, among many others, Pierre-Yves Manguin, “Shipshape Societies. 
Boat Symbolism and Political Systems in Insular Southeast Asia” in Southeast Asia 
in the 9th to 14th Centuries, edited by D.G. Marr and A.C. Milner (Canberra & 
Singapore: Research School of Pacific Studies, Australian National University/ 
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anotada por Pedro de Azevedo, Scriptores Rerum Lusitanarum, Série A, 9 “livros” 
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the 1568 siege, see Manguin, “Of Fortresses and Galleys”, pp. 619-21 for the 
discussion of the graphic representation of the Acehnese fleet. Beside the larger 
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earlier reliefs, preferred the fifteenth century, as detailed in his “De Ouderdom 
van de Dewaruci”, Djawa 20, no. 2 (1940): 131-32. The fact that the text also 
uses words of Mediterranean origin such as galiyu and gorap, which I associate 
with sixteenth century developments, clearly tilts the scale in favour of the 
mid-sixteenth century for its compilation, unless this particular passage is a 
later addition. The Kidung Sunda has many references to boats and ships, but 
the terms of interest to us here do not appear. See Cornelis Christiaan Berg, 
“Kidung Sunda. Inleiding, tekst, vertaling en aanteekeningen”, Bijdragen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 83 (1927): 1-161. 
See A. de Bulhao Pato and H. Lopes de Mendonga (eds.), Cartas de Afonso 
de Albuquerque: seguidas de documentos que as elucidam publicadas de ordem 
da classe de ciéncias morais, poltticas e belas-letras da Academia das Ciéncias de 
Lisboa, Collegao de monumentos inéditos para a histéria da conquista dos 
Portugueses (Lisboa: Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, 1884-1935). III: 58-60, 
127; Tomé Pires, The Suma oriental of Tomé Pires: an account of The East, from 
the Red Sea to Japan, written in Malacca and India in 1512-1515. The book of 
Francisco Rodrigues: rutter of a voyage in the Red Sea, nautical rules almanack 
and maps, written and drawn in the East before 1515, edited and translated by 
A. Cortesao. 2 vols. (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1944), pp. 151, 188; and 
Jorge de Lemos, Hystoria dos cercos que em tempo de Antonio Monis Barreto 
gouernador que foi dos estados da India, os Achens & Iaos puserao a fortaleza de 
Malaca sendo Tristéo Vaz da Veiga capitio della (Lisboa: Manoel de Lyra, 1585), 
2a parte, cap I. 

Zoetmulder, Old Javanese-English Dictionary, s.v. kalulus; Pires, The Suma 
oriental of Tomé Pires, p. 195 sq.; Barros and Couto, Da Asia, Década IV/ix/xv, 
pp. 551-52; Castanheda, Histéria do descobrimento, livro VII /cap. 78: 331 and 
livro VIII/cap. 79: 346; and Coriosidades de Gongalo de Sousa (...): manuscript 
in the Biblioteca da Universidade de Coimbra, Ms. 3074, fol. 38vo. 

Most of the references to penjajap in Malay sources appear in post-1700 texts 
(as queried with the MCP), as if the use of these craft had gone through some 
later revival. 

Castanheda, Histéria do descobrimento, livro IIl/cap. 51: 129. Texts, Malay or 
Portuguese, when describing war fleets, occasionally mention other boat names: 
banting, balang, dendang, dadap, jalia, pencalang, pilang, som, sumbuk that may 
have belonged to the category of oared vessels. Most appear to have been minor 
vessels (in numbers and in size) and constraints of space preclude me from 
examining them all in this article. 

Pierre-Yves Manguin, “The Southeast Asian Ship: An Historical Approach”, 
Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 11, no. 2 (1980): 266-76. 

Stitching of planks is no longer mentioned in texts for Western Southeast Asia 
after the fifteenth century, and the most recent stitched plank shipwreck recovered 
so far dates from the twelfth century. See Pierre-Yves Manguin, “The Southeast 
Asian Ship: An Historical Approach”; Pierre-Yves Manguin, “Sewn-plank Craft 
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40. 


of Southeast Asia. A Preliminary Survey” in Sewn Planked Boats: Archaeological 
and Ethnographic papers based on those presented to a conference at Greenwich 
in November 1984, BAR International Series 276, edited by S. McGrail and 
E. Kentley (Greenwich/ Oxford: National Maritime Museum, 1985), pp. 319-43; 
and Pierre-Yves Manguin, “Southeast Asian shipping in the Indian Ocean during 
the 1st millennium AD” in Tradition and Archaeology. Early Maritime Contacts 
in the Indian Ocean, edited by Himanshu Prabha Ray and Jean-Frangois Salles 
(New Delhi and Lyon: Manohar and Maison de l’Orient méditerranéen, 1996), 
pp. 181-98. 

Pierre-Yves Manguin, “Late Mediaeval Asian Shipbuilding in the Indian Ocean: 
A Reappraisal” in The Trading World of the Indian Ocean, 1500-1800, edited by 
Om Prakash (Calcutta: Centre for Studies in Civilisations, 2011): 597-629. 
Zoetmulder, Old Javanese-English Dictionary, s.v. bédil. See also Hendrik Kern, 
“Oorsprong van het Maleisch word bédil”, Bijdragen toot de taal-, land- en 
volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie 54 (1902): 311-12, for the Tamil etymology 
of this term. 

For more details on light artillery and its use in insular Southeast Asia, and 
for further references and illustrations, see Pierre-Yves Manguin, “Lartillerie 
légére nousantarienne. A propos de six canons conservés dans des collections 
portugaises”, Arts Asiatiques 32 (1976): 233-54. 

See Afonso de Albuquerque, Comentérios do grande Afonso de Albuquerque capitdo 
geral que foi das Indias Orientais em tempo do muito poderoso Rei D. Manuel o 
primeiro deste nome (Lisboa: Na Regia Officina Typografica, 1774), 3ra parte, 
cap. 28, p. 145; Barros and Couto, Da Asia, Década I/ix/iv, p. 354; The letter 
to Charles V, dated 1537, published in D. Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 
Coleccion de los viages y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los espanoles desde 
fines del siglo XV, 5 vols. (Madrid: Imprenta Real, 1825-37) , vol. V, p. 431. 
Many references to swivel-guns in sixteenth century Philippines will be found in 
the texts translated in Emma H. Blair and James A. Robertson, The Philippine 
Islands, 1493-1898, 55 vols. (Cleveland, The A.H. Clarke Company, 1903-09). 
See index, vol. LV, s.v. Moros: weapons and warfare and s.v. Military affairs: 
artillery). 

Joseph Wicki (ed.), Documenta indica, Monumenta Missionum Societatis Jesu. 
Missionis Orientalis, 18 vols. (Rome: Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, 
1948-88). See Vol. I, p. 209. 

The two drawings given here were first published in Manguin, “Lartillerie 
légére nousantarienne” with additional photographs and full descriptions of the 
cannon. 

G.M.A. Willem Lodewijcksz, Derste boeck. Historie van Indien, waer inne verhaelt 
is de avontueren die de Hollandtsche schepen bejeghent zijn (...). (Amstelredam: 
Cornelis Claesz, 1598), fols. 35ro-36vo, and Het Tweede Boeck... 1601: 
pl. 17. 

Similarly, locally-made Bugis trading ships of the 1970s, still traditionally edge 
joined with wooden dowels, had to shift to fastening with iron bolts when they 
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started carrying large engines the vibrations of which were fatal to their earlier 
fastenings. 

On the difficulties encountered when deciding on the Arabic or Persian etymology 
of loan words in Malay, see Russell Jones, Loan-words in Indonesian and Malay, 
compiled by the Indonesian Etymological Project (Jakarta: KITLV and Buku Obor, 
2008): xxv. 

Pryor, Geography, Technology, and War, pp. 67-68. 

On Portuguese renegades and mercenaries, see Maria Augusta Lima Cruz, “Exiles 
and Renegades in Early Sixteenth Century Portuguese India”, The Indian Economic 
Social History Review 23, no. 3 (1986): 249-62; and the complementary article 
by Dejanirah Couto, “Quelques observations sur les renégats portugais en Asie 
au XVIe siécle”, Mare Liberum 16 (1998): 57-85. 

On Ottoman shipbuilding technology in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, 
see Idris Bostan, Ottoman Maritime Arsenals and Shipbuilding Technology in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Manchester, Foundation for Science, 
Technology and Civilisation, 2007. A splendid kadirga of the early seventeenth 
century is exhibited in the National Naval Museum at Istanbul. 

Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Beg, Persian and Turkish Loan- Words in Malay (Kuala 
Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 1982). 

Alessandro Bausani, “The First Italian-Malay Vocabulary by Antonio Pigafetta’, 
East and West 11, no. 4 (1960): 229-48. 

The term may have also been used in one pre-sixteenth Malay text, the Hikayat 
Raja Pasai, which is said to have been composed in the 1390s; the version 
known to us, however, was published on the basis of an early nineteenth century 
manuscript, which makes it impossible to ascertain if the term ghurab was in 
fact being used as early as the late fourteenth century (See Jones, Loan-words in 
Indonesian and Malay and MCP. The word ghurab appears seven times in the 
MCP concordance of the Hikayat Raja Pasai). 

Manguin,“The vanishing jong”. See the tables and the attached bibliographic 
references. 

Fernao Mendes Pinto, Peregrinagam: texto primitivo, inteiramente conforme a 
primeira edigto (1614) / Peregrinagao: versio integral em Portugués moderno, por 
Adolfo Casais Monteiro. Seguida das suas cartas, 2 vols. (Lisboa: Sociedade de 
Intercambio Cultural Luso-Brasileiro, 1952-53). See vol. I, pp. 101, 122, 142; 
See also Barros and Couto, Da Asia, Década VI/v/i, p. 345. 

Wicki, Documenta indica, I: 209. 

On which see Manguin, “Of Fortresses and Galleys” and the numerous sixteenth 
century references quoted therein. 

If these figures are correct, we would probably have 23 banks with 4 rowers 
per oar on each side, and two banks, closer to the narrower part of the ship, 
with only three rowers per oar. Another royal galley of the time is said to have 
29 banks of rowers. The very technical question of the rowing system of oared 
vessels (diremes, triremes or quadriremes) has produced a considerable literature. 
With the scant information available in the sources used in this article, it is 
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practically impossible to bring new data to this debate. Christiaan Nooteboom 
in his two articles “Eastern Diremes”, Mariner’ Mirror 35, no. 4 (1949): 272-75 
and “Galeien in Azie”, Bijdragen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde 108 (1952): 365-80, discussed this question for Southeast Asian 
vessels, on the basis mainly of Eastern Indonesian 19*-century data, without 
much success. 

Boxer, “The Acehnese attack on Malacca in 1629”, 119-21. 

Historia de servicos com martirio de Luis Monteiro Coutinho, ordenada por Manoel 
Godinho de Erédia, Anno 1615: Manuscript, Cédice 414, Biblioteca Nacional 
de Lisboa, fol. 8vo-9ro this illustrated manuscript is now available online at 
<http://purl.pt/1275>. See also Barros and Couto, Da Asia, Década IX/xvii, 
p. 122 and Lemos, Hystoria dos cercos, 21). 

Teuku Iskandar (ed.), De Hikajat Atjeh, VKI 26 (‘s-Gravenhage: KITLV, 1958). 
See p. 175. The exact identification of these firearms with those mentioned in 
European, mainly Portuguese sources of the time would need another article, 
in which contemporary descriptions would be closely compared. 

See Jorge M. dos Santos Alves and Pierre-Yves Manguin, O ‘Roteiro das cousas 
do Achem’ de D. Joéio Ribeiro Gaio: Um olhar portugués sobre 0 norte de Samatra 
em finais do século XVI (Lisboa: Commissao Nacional para as ComemoragGes 
dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 1997). 

Lodewijcks, Dveerste boeck, fols. 35ro—36vo, and Het Tweede Boeck pl. 17. 
Reference to Beaulieu’s narrative are from the 1696 edition (published by 
Thévenot); the passage on the galleys is found on pp. 106-07. The EFEO 
recently republished this text as Augustin de Beaulieu, Mémoire d'un voyage aux 
Indes orientales (1619-1622). Un marchand normand a Sumatra, édité par Denys 
Lombard, Pérégrinations asiatiques I (Paris: Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
1996). 

Kassim Ahmad (ed.), Hikayat Hang Tuah (Kuala Lumpur: Dewan Bahasa dan 
Pustaka, 1968). See p. 102. 

The descriptions of these huge Acehnese galleys have often been published: the 
original Portuguese texts will be found in J.H. da Cunha Rivara, “Victéria de 
Nuno Alvares Botelho em Malaca, 1629”, O Chronista de Tissuary (Nova Goa) | 
(1866): 6-20; Alfredo Botelho de Sousa, Nuno Alvares Botelho (Lisboa: Agéncia 
Geral das Coldnias, 1940); and in English in Boxer, “The Acehnese attack on 
Malacca in 1629”. 

Cyril Skinner, The Battle for Junk Ceylon. The Syair Sultan Maulana, Bibliotheca 
Indonesica 25 (Dordrecht: Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
1985). 
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